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Professor Patten is always thoughtful, and is always (so far as he 
is aware) independent in his thinking. He has given us a body of 
observations on men and things that it will be well for writers on 
the philosophy of history to keep in mind. The present genera- 
tion of economists and philosophers seems thus far to be capable of 
nothing beyond tentative efforts to consider economic history philo- 
sophically. From Bagehot to Patten, it would be hard to point to 
a single success in this field. But to have contributed a helpful 
draft, however rough, must be accounted some service both to 
philosophy and to economics. 

J. Bonar. 
London. 

The Economic Foundations of Society. By Achille Loria. 
Translated from the second French edition by Lindley M. 
Keasbey. With a new preface by the author. London : Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Limited. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1899. Pp. x., 385. 

There is a kind of arithmetical exercise which was familiar to us 
in the school-room, which consists in "simplifying" a long jumble 
of arithmetical expressions. If we succeeded, we knew that we 
could reduce the bewildering mass of figures and letters to a bald 
statement of the type 2-1-5 = 7; but if perverse fractions and deci- 
mals persisted we had not got our "answer." It is a process like 
this which M. Loria attempts to apply to the complicated phenomena 
of society; but he has the advantage of working by prophecy, and 
if an irrational element persists he assures us that it will drop out in 
the future. That future will be an ideal society of a type even 
simpler than the one above ; it will be more like one -f- one -(- one ; 
homogeneous units all pursuing the same calling, and actuated by 
one simple motive — Egoism. 

For him all the more complex manifestations of social life are 
nothing but confusions and obscurations of the simple economic 
force, and can be "reduced" to this both in theory and in fact. 
"The positive theory of capitalistic property makes it possible to 
reduce the most diverse manifestations of social life to their lowest 
terms and analyze them scientifically" (p. 384). We are shown 
how, when once an irrational element, such as capitalism, appears it 
leads to other irrational elements such as morality, law, and poli- 
tics ; but we are not shown how, starting from the simple one plus 
one, human relations ever entered upon such a tangled way, nor 
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again, when we have done our sum and reverted to the simple ex- 
pression, why it will not immediately begin to tangle itself up 
again. 

It is because human nature is far less simple to handle than fig- 
ures, and does not proceed by mere addition and subtraction of its 
elements, that we think M. Loria's inquiry fails to be applicable to 
reality. Even if we grant him his major premise, that economic 
conditions are primary and form the basis of all future develop- 
ment, it does not follow that this future development continues to 
be subordinate to and dependent upon the economist conditions 
from which it sprang. Granting — but only for the sake of argu- 
ment — that morality, law, and politics have their origin in the cun- 
ning devices of capitalistic property to exclude the toiling masses 
from the soil (p. 8), it still does not follow that these institutions 
are no greater than their origin, and will have no reason for exist- 
ing when it ceases. The lark soaring in the sky had its origin in 
the egg, but no one has ever succeeded in confining it again in the 
narrow limits of the shell. So, too, the higher manifestations of 
social life when once they have broken through the forces in which 
they have their origin, and in which they are at first confined, have 
their independent life and meaning, which cannot be explained 
or explained away, by pointing to the source from which they arose. 

But while we hold that the whole argument is an instance of the 
mistaken view that the derivative cannot be greater than that from 
which it is derived, we find, too, that the data from which the argu- 
ment proceeds are seriously at fault. The opening sentence of the 
book presents the supposed fact which the book proceeds to analyze. 
"If we examine attentively the societies developing at the present 
day in the civilized countries of the old and new worlds, they pre- 
sent, we find, one common phenomenon : absolutely and irrevoca- 
bly all of them fall into two distinct and separate classes ; one class 
accumulates in utter idleness enormous and ever-increasing revenues, 
the other, far more numerous, labors life-long for miserable wages ; 
one class lives without working, the other works without living, — 
without living a life, at least, worthy of the name." 

Now, if M. Loria chose to say that this were true of his own 
country, and to confine his analysis to that, we should not be in a 
position to contradict him, though we might suspect exaggeration. 
But as regards England, at any rate, this picture is no better than an 
ignorant caricature. "Absolutely and irrevocably" society cannot 
be divided into two classes, take what ground of division we will 
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(except, indeed, that of sex). Many capitalists are also wage-earn- 
ers, the wage-earning class holds large amounts of capital ; there are 
rich who toil, and poor who never do a stroke of work. The very 
division between rich and poor is an impossible one to draw in a 
society where the transition between wealth and poverty is made 
through an infinite series of gradations. An analysis of society in 
general must start with a better conception of its subject-matter 
than this, if it is to be scientific. 

The development of society towards this hypothetical present 
has been, according to M. Loria, as follows : In a natural state of 
society the laborers "simply take possession of the free lands and 
apply their labor to the soil, adding to this the capital they accumu- 
late." If the productivity of the land is great they produce in iso- 
lation, if low they co-operate. But under this arrangement the idle 
capitalist can acquire no profits, so the necessity arises of barring 
free access to the land, first by enslaving the laborers, and at a later 
stage by appropriating all the land which is cultivable by labor 
alone. 

But at this stage arises the danger that the laborer may accumu- 
late enough wealth to work upon the less productive land by him- 
self. " Thus the reduction of wages to a minimum, preventing the 
possibility of accumulation, is the condition sine qua non of the 
continuance of the capitalist economy ; and it is, consequently, 
indispensable for the capitalists to reduce the remuneration of their 
laborers to the strictest necessities" (p. 4). The devices of the 
capitalist to this end are many, including actual lowering of wages, 
depreciation of money, introduction of machinery more costly 
than the labor which it replaces, the creation of a superfluous pop- 
ulation producing competition among the workmen employed. 
And when we ask ourselves whether we are really intended to re- 
gard the capitalists as the actual authors of these unbusiness-like 
and omnipotent devices, we are obliged to answer yes; for it is 
straightway explained that "the proprietary classes cannot refuse 
to employ them, as they afford the only means of assuring the per- 
sistence of profits." 

This stage is followed by the total suppression of all free lands, 
our present rigime ; and then we enter upon the region of prophecy. 
" The day is, therefore, bound to come, when production can no 
longer proceed under the capitalistic regime. And then, in order 
to avoid increasing penury, society will practically be compelled to 
re-establish free land, and accord to every individual the right to 
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occupy as great an area as he can cultivate with his own labor. A 
voluntary system of co-operation will then establish itself spontane- 
ously upon the basis of free ownership of the soil. This will con- 
stitute the only adequate economic form, and result in social 
equilibrium." 

Under this ultimate organization only one motive will be needed 
to keep things going harmoniously, and that will be individual 
Egoism. This is because all acts injurious to collective well-being 
will immediately react injuriously upon the individual, while all 
acts promoting the welfare of society will promote welfare of the 
individual. Herein M. Loria does not seem to differ materially 
from such economists as Bastiat ; but his point is that in a society 
thus simplified the connection between public and private welfare 
will immediately be obvious. But here we think that the members 
of his ideal society would prove to be shrewder reasoners than he is 
himself. For instance, we are told that " The associative character 
of the final economy of itself renders absolutely irrational all desire 
on the part of the strong to take advantage of their superiority to 
the detriment of the weak." But why? Because "any such at- 
tempt would only impel the weaker producers to retire from the 
association, and this in turn would render the labor of the strong 
less efficient, and consequently diminish the return formerly accru- 
ing to them." But this result depends entirely upon the principle 
of division, and we have already been told that " this system in- 
volves an equal division of the product . . ., and constitutes asocial 
form which precludes all class differences, eliminates privilege, and 
does away with all manner of usurpation." Now, if there is to be 
equal division, it is quite obviously to the advantage of the strong 
to get rid of those who contribute a smaller share to the dividend ; 
and if the individual Egoism is to have its way they will do so. 
Probably the author foresees this, for he goes on to suggest that 
" the better endowed may, indeed, profit from their superiority by 
producing more abundantly and in obtaining in return a greater 
reward ;" but this is quite incompatible with equality of division, 
and by introducing the principle of remuneration according to 
merit starts society once more on its upward struggle to a realm of 
"morality, law, and politics," where individual Egoism may be 
transformed into something as much greater than itself as the spir- 
itual life is greater than the mere life of the appetites. 

The book is very long, and full of erudite allusions; but these, 
if we may judge from references to English matters, are frequently 
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either antiquated or inaccurate. To instance only a few : Mayhew 
is quoted as an anthropologist, Toynbee is represented as saying 
"an augmentation of wages simply means an increase of crime," 
and we are invited to join with a certain Pelegrino Rossi in deplor- 
ing the fact " that in a civilized country like England the indul- 
gence of the law towards assassins should offer so striking a con- 
trast with its severity towards thieves." Perhaps we must place to 
the printer's account such a blunder as "Dr. Tocqueville ;" and 
there are others for which the translator is responsible ; but on the 
whole, while we admit that the author takes a wide view of his sub- 
ject and is original in the handling of it, we think that width of 
view and originality are more than counterbalanced by inaccuracy 

of observation and reasoning. 

Helen Bosanquet. 
Caterham. 

An Outline of the History of Educational Theories in Eng- 
land. By H. T. Mark, B.A. (Lond.), B.Sc. (Vict.). Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. Pp. xi., 139. 

" All that the writer ventures to hope is that he has suggested thoughts upon 
one of the most important problems in our national life, and that he has been 
able to give sufficient historical grounds for the suggestions made. The mate- 
rials lay to hand; he has merely sought to weave them together." 

The modest aspirations of the author have been amply realized 
in this little volume. Few young teachers will rise from the study 
of this "outline" without a broad and comprehensive view of the 
correlation of the history of education, with the social and eco- 
nomic changes which have been at the root of educational devel- 
opment in this country. Mr. Mark has succeeded in compressing 
within the compass of some one hundred and fifty pages a vast 
amount of information covering a wide field ; but so well is the 
subject-matter grouped, so sound, so sober, and so discreet are his 
critical suggestions, that he sustains the interest of the reader from 
start to finish. And this is no ordinary praise. It would have 
been very easy to have made this volume intolerable. But, within 
the limits he has set himself, the author has handled his generalities 
so well, and produced so admirable an "outline," that I venture 
to express the hope that it may be the precursor of a more am- 
bitious "treatise." 

The author takes the logical course of beginning with mediaevalism 
and classicism, carefully tracing those tendencies which illumined 
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